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Without leaving their homes, 


Catholics can influence nations. 
BY ALBERT J. NEVINS 


@ JOAN YAMAMOTOisa bright, young 
Japanese with an interest in helping 
people in trouble. About a year 
ago, she came to the United States 
on a one-year scholarship to study 
social service, because she wished 
to devote her life to teaching deaf 
mutes, 

Before leaving Japan, Joan had 
been baptized. As she was a new 
Christian, her pastor, an American 
missioner, wanted to put her in 
touch with American Catholics who 
could help strengthen her newly 
found faith. He also wanted to make 
easier the transition from the 
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Japanese way of life. So the pastor 
addressed a letter to some Catholic 
educators in the city where Joan 
was to begin her studies. 

“Can you give 
me the name of 
any Catholic 
woman,” he 
wrote, “who 
would show 
Joan where the 
church is, and 
have her meet 
some Catholics of her own age? If 
you will send me a name, I'll write 
directly.” 

The missioner received no reply 
to his letter. He wrote again. Still 
no reply. Joan left for the United 
States, and her first letter told how 
some YW(A ladies had met her at 
the train, “who have been very 
kind to me.” 

Roy, a student at Kyoto Univer- 
sity, received a scholarship to a 
large American university. He had 
been studying the Catholic religion 
and attending Mass in Japan. He 
came to the United States and took 
up residence in a large interna- 
tional student residence. 

“There are many I have met,” 
he wrote to the Maryknoller in 
Japan, “but they are not the kind 
I am looking for. Can you put me 
in touch with any Catholic boys 
about my own age?” 

The missioner wrote to a priest 
near the university. ““Not in my 
province,” was the reply. He wrote 
to a nearby Catholic educator. But 
no help was forthcoming. Later Roy 
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wrote that a Protestant group in 
Westchester County invited a num- 
ber of foreign students to their 
homes, and Roy was among the 
group. Roy’s 
hosts were very 
kind and asked 
him to visit 
regularly on 
week ends. Will 
Roy continue to 
- go to Mass on 
. ebes et Sundays? 

Father Joseph Connors writes 
from Pusan that Raphael Ko, a 
Catholic and the Dean of Education 
at Korea’s National University, 
stopped in for a visit before leaving 
ona five months’ observation period 
at Cornell and five months at 
Michigan State. Dean Ko said that 
he would prefer to study at a 
Catholic University but that evi- 
dently there was no opening or no 
interest or no organization to ar- 
range for the education of deserving 
students from Korea. 

‘“‘As in many mission projects,” 
concludes Father Connors, ‘“‘the 
Protestants are away ahead of us! 
I know of one American Protestant 
who alone provides fifty scholar- 
ships for Korean students. As a re- 
sult we have to organize our Cath- 
olic schools with non-Catholic 
teachers.” 

In the past year, according to 
the Committee on Friendly Rela- 
tions among Students, there were 
30,844 foreign students in the United 
States. How many of these are 
Catholics is unknown. But it is 
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own that Catholics here do little 
r these young men and women, 
ho will be leaders in their own 
nds. 
“Are American Catholics not in- 
rested in spreading the Faith that 
hissioners plant at such great sacri- 
es?” asks Father John C. Murrett 
om japan. “I cannot believe this 
so. I think the answer lies in the 
ct that Catholics in America have 
ot been made aware of the oppor- 
nities for Christianity that foreign 
udents offer.” 
A young Latin-American student 
ated the case this way:‘“Too many 
udents from Latin-American 
buntries are poorly trained in their 
ligion because we lack priests. The 
ast majority of us who come to the 
nited States attend non-Catholic 
hools. Different groups make a 
s over us, but rarely any Cath- 
ic group. As a result, some few 
udents change or lose their reli- 
on, but the great majority be- 
bme completely indifferent to reli- 
ous beliefs. If on the other hand, 
e were invited into Catholic homes, 
d could see your Catholicism in 
tion, we would go home as better 
atholics.”” 
In the 1951-52 school year, there 
ere 6,103 Latin-American students 
the United States, of whom 75% 
ere men. Only 8‘ of these students 
tended Catholic schools here; and 
those, the vast majority were 
pmen. This means that 92% of 
e Latin-American students, most 
whom are poorly instructed in 
eir Faith, are placed in a non- 
ptholic atmosphere. 
“It is evident,” says Father Joe 
bbrino, S.J., who works among 





HOW MUCH BLAME FOR US? 


“You Catholics missed a won- 
derful opportunity with Japan,” 
a young Japanese professor told 
Father William Murphy in 1942. 
“For the past thirty vears we 
Japanese have heen looking for a 
new way of life. We sent our 
students to America, and they 
learned about autos, machines, 
and movies. We sent them to 
Europe and they brought back 
Marx and militarism. Lately, I 
have been looking into the way of 
life you Catholics teach. I know 
now that you have the truth. 
Christ told you to give it to all 
men. Now I blame you because 
you hardly made more than a 
gesture towards Japan.” 











Latin students in the United States, 
“the influence of those (students) 
returning (home) after having lived 
in secular educational centers of 
the United States must be felt on 
the social, religious and political 
life of the nations.” 

Few of us stop to think of what 
the personal feelings are of a stu- 
dent away from home. Jinchi Wang, 
a Formosan who came to a Cath- 
olic college here, described his first 
Christmas in a letter to the Hong 
Kong Sunday Examiner. 

‘‘During the Christmas vacation,” . 
he wrote, “I stayed in school. On 
Christmas Eve when everybody was 
at home listening to grandmother 
tell Christmas stories, seeing father 
smiling, helping mother to prepare 
for a small Christmas party, I was 
thinking of my‘ family—my parents 
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and only brother—and could scarce- 
ly press back my tears.”’ 

Most foreign students arriving in 
this country are bewildered by a 
new language and new customs. In 
order to help them, many Protestant 
churches in collegiate areas have 
set up orientation centers. Church 
workers assist the foreign students 
in learning English and adapting 
themselves to their new life. 

**Every week end since my arrival, 
I have been invited out,’ writes a 
young Oriental from his West Coast 
college. “So far, I have stayed three 
Saturday nights in the homes of 
Protestant ministers. On Sundays 
we went to the church halls and met 
the young people. If I had not 
known some Catholic American 
priests in Japan, I would go home 
believing thateveryone in the United 
States is Protestant.” 

Whenever Catholics havea chance 
to meet foreign students, they are 
impressed with their fine qualities. 

“Thank you for letting us meet 
Richard,” wrote a Catholic woman 
from Syracuse, N. Y., to a priest 
who had asked her to contact a boy 
attending the university there. “He 
is now considered one of the family. 
He comes every Sunday and holi- 
day, and we’d love to have him 
even oftener. We are happy to be 
able to do so little for such a great 


purpose.” 











Some foreign students coming to 
the United States are disillusioned 
because they see only the super- 
ficial aspects of American life. They 
go home disliking America. If they 
were invited to visit in good fami- 
lies, their outlook would be com- 
pletely different. 

Sabura Masuda was a telling ex- 
ample of the last point. Filled with 
the idealism MacArthur had _in- 
stilled in postwar Japan, Saburo 
came to the United States to study. 
He was burning with the desire to 
learn as much as he could about 
this great country, so that he could 
help make Japan like it. Attending 
a Far Western university, he met 
with prejudice against people of his 
race. He was surprised and thrown 
off balance by reading our papers. 
America seemed to be a place of 
divorce, crime, corruption, and race 
prejudice. With ideals shattered, his 
pagan upbringing left him only one 
thing to do. One night he did not 
return. to his room, and next morn- 
ing his body was found hanging 
from a tree on the campus. 

Such cases are rare. But far more 
common is the spiritual death too 
many students find on our campuses. 
Our religion demands an active in- 
terest in all men. A good place to 
begin that interest is in helping 
foreign students see Christianity at 
work in American family life. 


THE WASHLADY BROUGHT COOKIES 


““As the Chinese Reds led us aboard the river boat,”’ writes 
Father Kennelly, of New Britain, Conn., our washlady dashed 
up with a bag of cookies. The guard snapped at her, ‘How 


dare you try to comfort criminals!’ But she was not the least abashed and 
was one of the few who risked waving farewell as we pulled away.” 
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Roman 
to the Rescue 


BY ROBERT E. LEE 


™@ PADRE ROMAN, the Milwaukee 
Kasprzaks’ gift to the Maya Indian 
mission of Santa Cruz, Mexico, 
scanned the sky and listened intent- 
ly. Nothing. Since yesterday he had 
been waiting for the plane to take 
him to Merida. “‘Oh well. God wants 
me to stay for some reason,”’ a voice 
inside told him. 

He learned the reason that night. 
He was praying in the dim candle 
light. All the Indians had filed out 
after rosary devotions, except Este- 
ban, who was bidding good night 
to the Virgin. Padre Roman wasn’t 
distracted then by thoughts of duels. 
It was quite some time since he had 
seen mustachioed figures in tight 
breeches step out of history books, 
ready to look down each other’s 
gun barrels at dawn. 

Into the church, however, came 
a figure brandishing a big gun. It 
was a man, but not one with a mus- 
tache or tight breeches. He told 
Padre Roman that he was to fight a 
duel at midnight on the abandoned 
airstrip. El Teniente had insulted 
him and he wanted satisfaction. He 
wanted the Padre to help him ask 
pardon of God for what he must do. 

“Sure!” said Padre Roman. “Just 


give me the gun.” 













“Then how will I duel?” asked 
Fernando. 

Esteban said gruffly, “Give that 
gun to the Padre and go home to 
your hammock.” 

‘*‘No!”? shouted Fernando, as he 
ran from the church. 

As the Padre and Esteban 
emerged, they saw Fernando mov- 
ing towards the house of E] Teniente. 
Padre Roman was going to stop the 
duel. ° 

Five minutes later, Padre Roman 
was saying to El Teniente: “You 
are a man of honor. It would be a 
breech of your code for you to fight 
Fernando, because he’s drunk. For- 
get about the whole thing.” 

El Teniente agreed — admitting 
he had been foolish. 

Through the window of the plane 
the next morning, Padre Roman 
saw two men on the airfield: Fer- 
nando and El] Teniente were arm in 
arm. The Lord doesn’t mind put- 
ting a crimp in a plane’s schedule, 
holding it up for two days, in order 
to send Padre Roman to the rescue. 
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CONTRAST 


Every child wants to know that someone loves him. It is as 
necessary for his well-being as the air he breathes. The Ameri- 
can youngsters (below) are growing up the way they should. But 
the little Korean boy (opposite) doesn't own a stitch of cloth- 
ing; has no parents, no home, no hope. His only possession is 


a tin can, which he uses to beg scraps of food during the day. 
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Study 
|Period 


BY ALEXIS UTTENDORFER 











Carlos and his pals huve advanced cases of spring fever. 


@ SEEMS A SHAME to keep the boys 
indoors for a study period on such 
a beautiful Sunday morning. Out- 
side the sun shines in an incredibly 
blue sky. The air is soft with the 
sweetness of spring, and _ insects 
lazily buzz back and forth on their 
mysterious business. Open the doors 
and windows to let in the sun and 
air. I wonder if there are any places 
as lovely in the springtime as is 
Puno, high in the mountains of 
Peru. 

Some thirty boys of assorted sizes 
and ages are sitting here in the 
study hall. Yes, I know, boys, it’s 
tough to have to sit indoors and 
study while the whole outdoors is 
calling to you. Patience! Iv ll only 
be a litte while and then you can 
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go out to your games and to the 
freedom of being boys. How quickly 
you will drop the cares of books and 
study. Live each moment to the 
hilt, boys, for later on will come the 
sorrows and problems of adulthood. 
But now is not the time to think of 
them. 

Keep me young, too, for I find 
that as long as I work with you I 
am perpetually young. Living with 
you, sharing your problems, your 


joys and little sorrows, I am as 


young as you. I love every minute 
of if. Perhaps you will never know 
how many times I pray for you dur- 
ing the nights when I stand in the 
dormitory in the darkness, waiting 
for you to drop off to sleep. I ask 
God to keep you from all harm 
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during the night, to guide you in 
your life after you leave us so that 
you may be a credit to Him. 

Father John Waldie comes 
through the patio, on his way back 
from celebrating Mass at the Indian 
market. Not so long ago those In- 
dians could not get to Mass at all. 
God is blessing our work and mak- 
ing us more useful all the time. 

There’s a new parish soon to be 
opened in Azangero; several of the 
Padres have been studying Quechua 
for the past six months, in prepara- 
tion for that event. And that is only 
the beginning. Another parish will 
be needed here in Puno, to take 
care of the ever-growing needs of 
the people. I like to think of our new 
major seminary in Cuzco, which 
not too many years from now will 
turn out native priests to care for 
their own, who have so long lacked 
enough priests. 

A glance around the study hall 
shows me that I am not the only 
one who is daydreaming. The 
dreams of youth! Life is opening 
before them and limitless are the 
marvels that can come about when 
seen through the eyes of a boy. 

There’s Eduardo over there. He’s 
dreaming of the not so remote fu- 
ture as he fondles a basketball uni- 
form on his desk. Carlos is looking 
off into the distance. Is he seeing 
himself a great general? Or maybe 
a famous engineer, cutting roads 
through the dizzy heights, throwing 
bridges across deep abysses? 

An old Indian beggar, dressed in 
rags that somehow hold together, 
wanders into the patio with his flute 
and hopefully tries a tune or two. I 
give him a coin and tell him to go, 
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meanwhile asking God to go with 
him. The tunes the Indians play on 
their crude flutes are wild and 
haunting, breathing the very spirit 
of the wind-swept pampas. 

Okay, Juanito, put it away. This 
is no time for reading comic books. 
With a resigned sigh, the comic 
book goes back into the desk and out 
comes the dreaded English book. 

I remember when I was that age. 
And when I looked out the window 
of the classroom back there so long 
ago, little did I dream that I’d be 
here in Puno, watching over a 
roomful of squirming boys who 
would rather be any place rather 
than in a study hall. 

Suddenly it seems the boys are 
too quiet. There is a rustle as I get 
up. Eyes turn back to textbooks; 
here and there a comic book is 
slipped back into a desk; and all is 
earnestness again. There is a little of 
the devil in you, boys. But just 
wheh we feel that you are hopeless 
you turn right around and do some- 
thing that makes us sure your hearts 
are in the right place. I remember 
the increasing number of you who 
steal off to chapel each evening, to 
say a rosary before the Blessed Sac- 
rament. I am proud of the way most 
of you have joined my altar-boy 
society. Maybe God will bless some 
of you with the vocation to serve 
your own people. There’s something 
for you to dream about, you who 
look to far horizons with all the 
half-formed wishes and surgings of 
unknown powers nowstirring in you. 

But here I am wandering around 
on dream clouds, and it’s time for 
recess. Try not to break down the 
door on your way out. 
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THE SUPERIOR GENERAL'S CORNER 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


Our fast-changing world is pre- 
senting new problems. These are 
bound to affect Maryknoll. One 
cannot afford to be “‘off the beam” 
or serious blunders would result 
involving waste of personnel and 
means when every missioner and 
every dollar are important. 

Three years ago, while discussing 
the rapidly changing picture with 
His Eminence, Cardinal Fumasoni- 
Biondi, the Prefect of Propaganda, 
I referred to the need of abandon- 
ing for the most part the idea of 
foreigners holding ecclesiastical divi- 
sions in so-called mission fields. 

Awakened nationalism as well as 
prudent policy points to a new 
orientation; namely the foreign 
group working under native ordi- 
naries for special works, educa- 
tional, social and so on, or as simple 
missioners developing parishes, 
either side by side with the native 
clergy or in a special section under 
their own superior asa Vicar Forane. 


There is nothing new about this 
idea, but it has been the exception 
rather than the rule. Now it is 
likely to be the rule. Three fourths 
of the Maryknoll personnel in Latin 
America are in this category. All 
of our missioners in Japan, and all 
in the Philippines, Hawaii, and 
Hong Kong, are now working under 
other than Maryknoll Bishops. 
This is but one of the changes 
facing us. There are likewise the 
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questions of co-operation on Point 
Four programs, of UNESCO activi- 
ties, of the use of new methods, of 
helping depressed populations with 
programs of our own, of possible 
training programs for native per- 
sonnel—such as the major seminary 
in Peru. 

There is the very urgent and 
very complicated business of proper 
attitudes on population difficulties. 
Japan, for example, has lost 45% 
of her territory since the war, and 
had six million of her people return 
from overseas to a country already 
greatly overpopulated. 


With these and other questions fac- 
ing us, we decided to send Father 
John Considine on a world tour to 
study present trends, to find out, 


if possible, what the new world of 


missions is going to look like. 
Years ago Father Considine made 
a similar trip and came up with his 
book Across A World. Later a South 
American trip brought forth Call 
For Forty Thousand. We are looking 
forward to something instructive 
and suggestive from his present trip 
—not only for our own little outfit 
but helpful perhaps as well to the 
rapidly growing, overseas contin- 
gent of American priests, Brothers, 
Sisters, and lay workers. 
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screen actress Ann Blyth. during a visit to .eox, 

oN 
Maryknoll recently. Ann and her aunt, Mrs. (3 
Patrick Tobin, were guests of Bishop Lane. psf 
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Paul Ri, fifty years a catechist 


@ THE RED commandant of Mokpo 
was angry. For days he had felt 
the anger swelling up inside him. 
And now it broke, with first a 
rumble and then a roar, just like 
the thunderheads that roll in on 
Korea from the Yellow Sea. 

“It is impossible for people to 
simply disappear!” the comman- 
dant screamed. “I saw Paik yester- 
day with my own eyes. Today when 
I send you to arrest him, you tell 
me he has gone. Who warned him? 
How did he get away?” 

“All I know is that he has gone,” 
answered the lieutenant, flushing 
and full of uneasiness. 

“You are stupid!’ snarled the 
commandant. “You never know 
anything. For weeks now, the people 
we have listed for arrest have been 
disappearing. Someone is warning 
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Angel 
inthe Cloud 


God had another plan 
than martyrdom, 


for this Korean catechist. 


BY EDWARD B. NUGENT 


them. Someone is helping them get 
away. And I intend to find out!” 

It was several days before the 
commandant summoned his lieu- 
tenant again. On this occasion, the 
Communist official was all smiles. 

“What do you know of Paul Ri?” 
he asked. 

The younger man thought for a 
moment, and then replied: “He is 
the old man who worked for the 
Columban missioners before we ar- 
rested them. He was a teacher, 
I think.” 

‘Do you consider him dangerous 
to the People’s Government?” 

*‘No,”” answered the lieutenant. 
‘He is an old man. What can he do 
to harm us?” 

“Tt will tell you what he has 
done!”’ shouted the senior Red offi- 
cial. “‘He is the man who has been 
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smuggling away the people we in- 
tended to arrest. I don’t know how 
he gets the names, but I do know 
that he does. Then he goes to the 
person, warns him, oe after dark- 
ness leads him 
throughthehills | 
tosafety. Besides 
that,hehasbeen | 
going among 
the Catholics 
and encourag- — 
ing them to re- ~ 
sist us. He is the one man who has 
organized all the opposition to us 
here in Mokpo!” 

The commandant pulled a port- 
folio from his desk. “Here is the 
whole history of the criminal Ri,” 
he continued. “‘Ri was born seventy- 
two years ago on an island in the 
harbor here. He was married at 
sixteen, and four years later joined 
the Catholic Church. He converted 
his wife, parents, and grandmother 
to the foreign religion. Shortly after- 
wards, he moved to the mainland 
and became a teacher, for the 
foreign priests. In 1936, he came 
here to Mokpo to work for the Co- 
lumban Fathers. His first son be- 
came a priest, but is now dead. 
Another of his sons is studying to 
be a priest. For over fifty years, 
this Paul Ri has been teaching the 
foreign religion. He is the most 
dangerous man in Mokpo!”’ 

“T'll arrest him immediately,” 
said the crestfallen lieutenant. 

‘No! I will arrest him,” said the 
commandant, with a cruel grin. 
“Then I shall have the pleasure of 
personally shooting him!” 

The commandant left his office, 
escorted by some of his soldiers. 
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“TO MAKE MONEY IMMORTAL 
invest it in souls, By doing this sae 
you will be able to take it with. . 
you. The recording angel will do 

; yen bookkeeping... 





The group went to the Mokpo 
church and found Paul Ri teaching 
some of the children. When the 
children saw the Red commandant, 
they screamed and ran, because 
that man was 
much feared for 
his many cruel- 


Paul Ri was 
taken into cus- 
_ tody. The com- 
mandant or- 
dered that the old man be led to 
a hill beyond the town, where his 
execution would take place. The 
commandant ordered, also, that 
every known Catholic should be 
rounded up, to witness the “‘traitor’s”’ 
death. When the hilltop was 
reached, Paul Ri prayed in silence. 

The commandant sneered: ““This 
is the day of your sacrifice, traitor! 
On the anniversary of this day in 
years to come, your children will 
offer sacrifice to your spirit.” 

The Christians wept, but the Red 
soldiers laughed at this jest. The 
commandant lifted his arm to give 
the signal to fire. Then suddenly an 
airplane roared out of a cloud. ‘It 
was a United Nations plane, and it 
opened fire on the soldiers. The 
commandant fell dead, his body 
riddled by bullets. In the confusion, 
Paul Ri escaped and made his way 
to safety behind the American lines. 

The Red commandant was so 
hated that no one buried his body, 
and after nightfall the dogs ate it. 
When the lieutenant heard of this, 
he ordered that all the dogs of Mok- 
po be killed. Not long afterwards, 
the Reds were driven from the area, 
and Paul Riwasable to return home. 
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This is the river — broad highway of the Bolivian jungle. Call it 
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@ THE RIVERS stretch through the 
jungle to nowhere. Few maps show 
them correctly; mile after mile of 
their banks are unexplored. They 
are the solitary haunts of crocodiles 
and jaguars. The Beni River (above) 
is typical. Fed from Andean snows, 
it pours its waters into the Amazon. 
Boats of hunters, missioners, and 
traders, alone disturb the remote- 
ness of its lonely banks. The dugout 
canoe and the mission launch (left) 
are typical of river transport. Now 
and then a clearing is hacked out of 
the jungle, and people like the girl 
(right) eke out a difficult existence. 
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Any owner of an outboard motor will understand the problem of Father 
Michael Ruck (opposite), whose trouble is magnified by his remoteness 


from spare parts. Sisters (above) 
@ THE RIVER is friend and foe at 
the same time. It enables the mis- 
sioner to get around and see the 
jungle people. Except for wild In- 
dian tribes, all life is centered along 
the river banks. To the small clear- 
ings, or barracas, the missioner 
makes periodic visits by his launch 
or dugout canoe. ‘Travel is expen- 
sive, because motor and gasoline 
must be flown over the Andes to the 
little airport at Riberalta. But souls 
are not measured in dollars. 
Regularly the jungle rivers go on 
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go to catechism class jungle-style. 


rampages. Swift currents, whirl- 
pools, sunken logs, and floods make 
life uncertain. Tragedy can strike at 
any time. Many precious mission 
shipments lie in the muddy bottoms 
of jungle rivers. Sometimes, too, 
death stalks the waters in silence. 
While traveling the river at night, 
Maryknoll’s Brother Gonzaga was 
killed. A towering jungle tree, its 
roots weakened by flood waters, 
crashed down and crushed Brother, 
who was sitting on the launch Jnnis- 


fail, reciting his rosary. 
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BY THOMAS W. VERHOEVEN 





Walk 80 miles from the rectory and still be in the parish. 


@ NOT LONG AGO our priests in 
Puno, Peru received a pleasant sur- 
prise. Senorita Padilla, principal of 
one of the public schools in the 
Puno district had arranged it. 

The surprise started on the eve of 
a feast that is dear to all in Puno. 
Senorita Padilla sent the pupils of 
her school to church for confession. 
Many other principals in the public 
schools of the district did the same. 
Next morning at the eight o’clock 
Mass, all the children and many 
teachers from the public schools 
attended and received Holy Com- 
munion. 

After Mass we discovered that 
Senorita Padilla had arranged a 
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special breakfast in honor of the 
priests in the Puno parish. In the 
afternoon we were treated to a pro- 
gram put on by the school children. 
All the arrangements had been 
made by the teachers of the public 
schools, as a gesture of gratitude to 
the Padres for the hours they had 
spent during the year teaching re- 
ligion to the pupils. The climax 
came when Senorita Padilla pre- 
sented the priests with a handsomely 
printed diploma, testifying to the 
fine work they had done for the 
children during the past year. 

The ideal way fo handle the re- 
ligious instruttion of youngsters is 
to set up a parochial school. But 
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this is impossible under the present 
circumstances. And in this parish a 
parochial school would be the lesser 
of two goods. During the past school 
year, two priests and three women 
of the parish gave weekly classes in 
religion to over two thousand chil- 
dren in public schools; 475 children 
were prepared for their First Com- 
munion. A parochial school would 
probably influence about 300 chil- 
dren, and would require much ad- 
ditional personnel. 

So far this year, there have been 
almost two thousand baptisms. Sun- 
day afternoons are busy in Puno. 
Two priests work in the office, tak- 
ing data and making arrangements. 
Another priest is in the church for 
a greater part of the afternoon, 
doing the actual baptizing. Even 
though there are numerous bap- 
tisms, the two priests in the rectory 
instruct godfathers and godmothers 
in their duties to their godchildren. 

As often happens, children are 
brought in by parents whose mar- 
riages have not been blessed by the 
Church. It takes time to persuade 
such parents to have their marriages 
fixed. During the many years these 
people were without priests, they 
received no instruction in this mat- 
ter. Progress is indicated by the fact 
that 93 marriages were rectified 
during the past year. 





“THE rainy season here in Rosana, Africa,’ 
Joseph Brannigan, Maryknoller from New York City, “is 
bad enough, but the mud is even worse. After I returned 


Time is most precious when there 
are only 28 priests to take care of 
800,000 Catholics. Our plan has 
been to take care of existing parish 
clubs and societies, rather than at- 
tempt the difficult and time-con- 
suming task of organizing new ones. 
Representative groups belong to the 
ten clubs and societies already or- 
ganized. We have all we can do to 
take care of their needs. 

We got an eye opener or two the 
other day. The small newspaper 
published in Puno came out with 
the latest population estimate. 
There are 36,000 people living in 
the city. On that same day, Father 
Cunningham baptized a sick baby. 
He asked the parents where they 
came from. They gave him the 
name of a village that is 80 miles 
from the mission. That village is 
part of our parish. We knew the 
parish was large, but its size never 
hit us that way before. 

Father James O’Brien, our statis- 
tician, reports that the number of 
confessions this year is double that 
of last year. Father Vincent Mc- 
Conaughy’s choir and Father John 
Waldie’s sermons always make a 
hit with the people. Brother Alexis’ 
altar boys are forty-five strong, and 
it is encouraging to know that a few 
of them intend to go to the seminary. 

Things are looking up. 


THE PASTOR TOOK A SHINE____ 


says Father 


from a mission trip, Eustace, our houseboy, offered to clean 
my shoes. Later, on the way to dinner, I spotted my best shoes submerged in 
a basin of muddy water. Nothing but a thorough job would satisfy Eustace.” 
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Break Through 


to the 
Rice Belt 


“I ask every Japanese to do some work for the Catholic Church. 


And invariably the helper works himself right into the Church.” 


BY LEO J. STEINBACH 


@ EXPERIENCED missioners from 
China and Korea have frequently 
remarked of late years, that there 
has been very little apostolic work 
done in rural Japan. This can be 
readily explained. Before the war 
it was practically impossible to do 
anything in the country sections of 
Japan. The police made traveling 
very unpleasant. Farmers followed 
the lead of the Government and 
considered Christianity a foreign 
religion; its adherents were deemed 
traitors to Japan and spies for for- 
eign missioners. Making converts 
in the cities was hard. Why go to 
the country where the work was 
even more difficult? 

At the present time, however, the 
situation is different. One can go 
any place without being accostéd 
by a policeman. Missioners are not 
considered spies; they are held in 
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great respect. The tremendous 
amount of relief goods poured into 
Japan since 1945 has broken down 
lots of prejudice. 

~ To make astart ina village where 
there are no Catholics, I think that 
the best way is to practice our 
religion before we start preaching 
it. Our Lord commanded us to love 
God above all things and our neigh- 
bors as ourselves. ‘This sounds well 
to people in any land. But unless a 
demonstration is put on, very few 
people will be impressed. A sales- 
man takes with him not only a cata- 
logue of the things he is trying to 
sell, but also takes a few samples. 
If he is selling cookies he asks the 
prospective buyer to actually taste 
one before making a.purchase. A 
farmer, before buying a new type 
of implement for work in his fields, 
usually likes to try one out himself 
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or at least witness a demonstration 
before investing his money. 

Our religion is something that is 
entirely new to most of the people 
in rural Japan. We must allow them 
to try it out before we expect them 
to accept it.We must put on demon- 
strations before their very eyes. It 
is important from the start to con- 
vince the people—all the people 
rather than just a few—that our 
religion is the best. The Japanese 
work, play, and do everything 
as a group. 

I found that the best spot to 
give a demonstration is the vil- 
lage office, school or some other 
public place. The mayor of any 


village is delighted to co-oper- = 


ate with us in putting on the 
demonstration. I’ve seen it work 


A friendly village mayor stands 
ready to help Father Steinbach. 


time after time. The mayor asks 
his local relief workers to invite 
some poor families of his district to 
visit the village office on a specified 
day, to receive medical treatment, 
a few articles of clothing, or some 
food. The remainder of the villagers 
are glad to come around for the 
demonstration when they learn that 
a movie will be shown afterward. 

We accept something from the 
Japanese before attempting to 
give them anything. Rural 
Japanese suspect the Greeks 
bearing gifts. They prefer to 
give rather than receive, pro- 
vided they are required to give 


Zz something they can afford. In 


> almost every village, before we 
have given things to the poor, we 
have accepted donations from 












the village for the poor in the city. 
Some of the most generous people 
in Japan are the farmers. Practical- 
ly every village within a 30-mile 
radius of Kyoto had contributed 
food or fuel over a space of two 
years before we offered to try to 
repay the debt by showing a movie 
or distributing clothes to the village 
poor. 

Once a contact has been made 
with the Church; and once the 
mayor or other. officials have lent 
a co-operating hand, it is easy to 
begin preaching the Gospel. It is a 
simple matter to get the mayor on 
our side when we explain that the 
Catholic religion is interested not 
only in the physical welfare but 
also in the spiritual well-being of 
the people as well. Since the war, 
the moral doctrines of Shintoism 
have been struck from the school 
curriculum. As a_ result, juvenile 
delinquency is on an upward trend. 
‘The mayors listen eagerly to our 
assurances that the religion we teach 
will prove a more than adequate 
substitute for Shinto morality. 

We have approached the mayors 
of various villages and have offered 
to teach Catholic doctrine to the 
children of their villages. The may- 
ors not only tolerated our work 
but they gave orders to the prin- 
cipals in the village schools to lend 
their co-operation., In more than 
one village we were offered the use 
of schoolrooms after school hours. 
But we preferred to hold classes in 
the public hall of the village, since 
there is one available in every 
village. 

We lay the groundwork approach 
in several villages by inviting chil- 
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dren above the fourth grade to at- 
tend classes once a week. As a rule 
our volunteer teachers are not quali- 
fied to teach adults. Later on, how- 
ever, as the teachers become more 
experienced, they teach grownups 
as well as children. 

Very few of the children are bap- 
tized. Only exceptional boys and 
girls, who are thoroughly instructed 
and who have the written consent 
of their parents, are considered as 
candidates for baptism.. They must 
have a separate Catholic shrine in 
the home and recite their prayers 
before it morning and evening. If 
parents object to these practices, 
baptism is postponed. 


RURAL JAPANESE are very devout 
and would never think of omitting 
to offer food and incense before 
their Buddhist altars. But they know 
very little about their religion. Busy 
farmers prefer something simple in 
the form of worship. The oldsters 
especially are fond of sacramentals; 
a favorite with them is the green 
scapular. This type of scapular was 
given by Our Blessed Lady, for the 
conversion of non-Catholics. Any- 
one who makes use of this scapular 
and repeats the prayer each day, 
will be saved. It is remarkable how 
the people in the country districts 
treasure it. 

A mission method I found effec- 
tive was visiting the farmers when 
they are home from the fields in the 
evenings. Using a few children as 
guides, I can cover a number of 
homes in one evening. For example, 
in one village we visited eleven 
homes in one evening. We chatted 
for about five minutes in each, and 
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gave each family an explanatory 
pamphlet. Before departing, we 
asked the people in each home if 
they would like to listen to a longer 
explanation of the doctrine. Out 
of the eleven families, ten accepted 
the offer. 

A few weeks later a catechist went 
back to four of the ten homes and 
gave a further explanation of doc- 
trine. He has reported to me that 
one of the four families will embrace 
Christianity. He has been teaching 
all the members of that family once 
a week for about six weeks. 

In another village, a different 
catechist and I covered about ten 
homes in one evening, distributing 
pamphlets and visiting a few min- 
utes in each place. One home gave 
us a very special welcome. The 
head of the house said he would in- 
vite his neighbors to his home, if 
we would come the following week. 
As a result we have four or five 
persons in that district who are 
earnest catechumens. 

Bishop Furuya put his finger on 
an important mission method when 
he said that the best way to convert 
the Japanese is to show special 
honor to their dead. Buddhism con- 
sists almost entirely of honoring the 
deceased. For that reason the 
Church’s doctrine on the future life 
has a special appeal to the Japanese. 

I recall a death in a home where 
three members of the family are 
baptized Catholics. The grand- 
mother who died was no stranger 
to the Faith. She had heard an ex- 
planation of the catechism, had read 
parts of it herself. She was very fond 
of her green scapular. Her death 
came quite suddenly, but fortu- 
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nately one of her grandsons baptized 
her just before she breathed her last. 

The three Catholic boys in the 
family tried hard to arrange for a 
Catholic funeral but the Buddhist 
relatives would not consent. How- 
ever, the three grandsons decided 
that they would have a little Cath- 
olic ceremony on their own. They 
invited all the Catholics in the vil- 
lage to join them in reciting the 
rosary and the prayers for the de- 
parted. The whole village was 
edified. 

Now the parents of the three boys 
are preparing for baptism; several 
adults in the neighborhood will join 
them soon. 

I asked the father of the three 
boys why he had made the decision 
to join the Church. “I made it,” 
he replied, “‘when I saw my three 
boys and their friends praying at 
my mother’s funeral. Buddhist 
prayers were offered, too, but no 
one seemed to know their meaning. 
The only ones who really prayed 
were the Catholics.” 


PEOPLE IN THE COUNTRY work 
longer hours than do people in the 
cities. But farmers have seasons 
when they are quite free to do as 
they wish. In every village there is 
an active organization that has 
charge of all entertainment such as 
movies, plays, dances, and athletic 
meets. 

We are planning to invite the 
entertainment committees in several 
villages to get up plays and to put 
them on in an open air contest on 
our church premises. We will fur- 
nish the loud-speaker system, and 
a short movie. The contest will con- 
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tinue over a period of several eve- 
nings, during the Japanese Thanks- 
giving season. Prominent men in 
the villages will be invited to act 
as judges, and we will provide the 
prizes. Such things make the Church 
popular. Farmers will stand outside 
in the cold for hours, watching a 
movie or play which would attract 
very little attention in a metropoli- 
tan area. 

I make it a rule that every cate- 
chumen and every Catholic should 
be asked to assist in the mission’s 
charity work. One of the best ways 
of winning a person is by asking 
him to do you a favor. The Japanese, 
like all people, experience more joy 
in giving than in receiving. When 
they give to the Church they are 
giving to God; God can and always 
does repay them. Ask a Japanese to 
work for the Church and in many 
cases he will work himself into the 
Church. Ask one already in the 
Faith to donate an hour or two each 
week to the Lord and he will work 
himself deeper into the Faith. 

Forexample, my neighbor, Father 
Barron has baptized two doctors 
and I venture to say that both of 
them worked themselves into the 
Church. One of the doctors lives 
near my mission. Although his whole 
family was baptized, he himself 
would not take the step. This doctor 
agreed to go once a week to help 
Father Barren in his dispensary, 
and he began to consider himself a 
part of the Church as a result. 
Finally he was baptized. He receives 
the sacraments each Sunday and is 
one of the best Christians we have. 
There are dozens of similar cases of 
non-Christian people working them- 
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selves into the Church through as- 
sisting the mission’s work for the 


poor, ° 


I’M GONVINCED that the rural 
Japanese must be invited to assist 
the Church in all types of social 
work. Last year in some villages 
we asked the young people to put 
on a New Year’s party to entertain 
all those in the village who had 
reached the age of sixty or more. 
The parties were a big success. The 
old folks enjoyed drinking their tea 
and nibbling on sweets as the young- 
sters entertained them with songs 
and dances. The youngsters also 
visited the homes of those oldsters 
who could not attend and put on a 
repeat performance. By showing at- 
tention to the old and by encourag- 
ing the young people to do the 
same, we have won lots of good 
will in rural areas. 

Taking a tip from Saint Francis 
Xavier, we spend lots of time visit- 
ing the Christians in their villages. 
It’s true that transportation in Japan 
is convenient for even the people in 
rural areas. It might seem wiser to 
invite the people from the villages 
to attend Sunday Mass in the cen- 
tral mission. However, if one studies 
the mission methods in practice in 
India, Africa, Korea, and .other 
countries, one discovers that the 
most successful missioners have vari- 
ous outstations where they offer 
Mass periodically, even on week 
days. 

It is not possible to give every 
Christian an opportunity to attend 
Mass each Sunday. Some of the 
best Christians have been deprived 
of Mass for years at a time. Yet 
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they kept the Faith and even grew 
in sanctity if they were faithful to 
their morning and evening prayers. 
Hence the necessity of getting little 
groups of Christians started in many 
places, instead of spending all the 
time at the main mission. 

God seems to scatter His graces. 
Experience proves that in every vil- 
lage or town there are a few people 
who receive special graces from the 


Lord. These people become the 


foundation of the Church in their 
communities. 

When one wishes to dispose of a 
quantity of leaves raked into a pile 
at the edge of his lawn, he lights a 
match and applies it not only in 
one place but in a number of places. 
Mission work is a lot like that. We 
should try to enkindle the Faith not 
only in one place, but in a number 
of places, meanwhile, having con- 
fidence that the Lord will keep the 
fires burning even if we are unable 
to give the people in those places 
Mass more than four times a year. 
Our Lord commanded us to teach. 
He promised that our words and 
efforts will bear fruit and that fruit 
will remain. 

It is impossible for the average 
missioner to cover his entire district 
in person. But he can encourage 
his Christians to help. I make it a 
policy to teach every convert that 
he has a duty to assist the priest. I 
once met a Communist who told 
me that when he became a member 
of the party, he was made to promise 
that he would get at least two of his 
friends to become Communists, Per- 
haps this accounts for the rapid 
spread of this doctrine. 

Our new Christians are easy to 
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handle. One can command them to 
take the Faith to others and they 
will begin at once. In one village, a 
couple of recently baptized young 
men have been teaching catechism 
to children. The teachers developed 
such fluency in speech that they 
won first and second places in the 
village oratorical contest. If anyone 
at a village meeting should make a 
remark against the Church, one of 
these young men will be on his feet 
at once and will give a good account 
of himself. 


I AM STILL of the opinion that the 
city apostolate is easier and more 
important than the rural apostolate. 
But Christianity will be far more 
stable if we devote our efforts propor- 
tionately to both. The cities control 
the thoughts of the people in the 
country. The papers, radio stations, 
movie houses, colleges, and uni- 
versities are chiefly in the cities. 
Most of the young people in the 
country must go to the city for 
employment. 

One might inquire, ‘Why begin 
a village apostolate when there are 
sO many opportunities in the cities?” 
The answer is that the Church is 
catholic..Our Lord commanded us 
to teach everyone—not only the 
people in the cities but the farmers 
as well. 

A couple of years after the war, a 
Japanese priest remarked to me 
that he went into the country a few 
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times a week, to buy a few potatoes 
to keep himself from starving. I 
asked him why he didn’t try to con- 
tact some Catholic farmers. He told 
me there weren’t any. We have very 
few Christians among the farming 
people. The time may come when 
these few will be called upon to 
offer food and lodging to the Chris- 
tians from the cities. The Lord only 
knows the future. 

I do not claim to be an authority 
on methods. It is possible that two 
different missioners may use direct- 
ly opposite methods and both of 
them produce excellent results. The 
Lord is doing the work and He 
sometimes prefers to use the mis- 
sioner with the clumsiest methods 
in order to demonstrate that it is 
He Himself who is making the con- 
verts. 

Rather than concern myself over- 
ly much with strategies and meth- 
ods, I prefer to think frequently of 
Our Lord and His Apostles, as they 
went about preaching, teaching, 
and doing good. Their methods 
were very simple. They devoted 
their time to prayer and preaching, 
and in helping the poor. They con- 
sidered it a privilege to suffer and 
die for Christ. 

The missioner of today, whether 
he works in the city or in the rural 
areas, will succeed only in propor- 
tion as he studies and imitates the 
methods of Our Lord and His first 


ambassadors. - 





An American marine saw a crippled Korean orphan getting around in a cart 
made of an orange crate with engine gears for wheels. The marine built him a 
new cart with rubber-tired wheels; then grew misty-eyed at the response it got. 
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@ iF Jacaltenango parish were lo- 
cated on level ground, and if it did 
not have a population of 30,000, 
there wouldn’t be any problems. 
Trouble is that Jacaltenango parish 
lies in the heart of the Cuchuma- 
tanes Mountains of Guatemala, 
where there are no roads to speak 
of, only rugged mountain trails that 
strain the ingenuity of some of the 
best horses in the whole world. 

Father Homrocky and I are doing 
our best to give adequate priestly 
service to the 30,000 Indians in the 
parish. We have more than 1,500 
confessions a month; Communions 
each Sunday run from 600 to goo. 
At Christmas the pastor distributed 
one thousand Communions. 

I spent Christmas Day in San 
Marcos, a village an hour away 
from the central parish. I distrib- 
uted 195 Sacred Hosts, and it won’t 
be long before Sunday Communions 
will average 200. This doesn’t sound 
much like the San Marcos of a few 
years ago, when Father Paul Som- 
mer, the previous pastor, started 
working there. The Indians had 
been without a priest for several 
generations; their faith had become 
overgrown with many pagan cus- 
toms. It took long and patient work 
on Father Sommer’s part to woo 
them away from those customs. 

The parish of Jacaltenango has 
many other villages that need the 
treatment given to San Marcos. 
These villages are under the power 
of the Chemanes —- the natives who 
run a religion that is a strange mix- 
ture of Catholic practice and pagan 
customs. 

Some Chemanes have no scruples. 
For example, the Chemanes in San 
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BY JOSEPH C. NERINO 


Andres hired some goons to beat up 
some Indians who had their mar- 
riages blessed by the Church. In the 
whole village, there are only fifteen 
couples whose marriages are in 
order as far as the Church is con- 
cerned. ‘The rest live, as the Che- 
manes prefer them to, in common- 
law marriages. If we could spare 
the time to spend a few weeks in 
San Andres, we’d supply a lot of 
moral courage to the Indians who 
are co-operating. 

There’s no getting around it, 
Jacaltenango needs another priest. 
His would be the job of being on the 
road most of the time. Places like 
Nenton, Santa Ana, Huesta and 
Santiago Petelan can have Mass 
only twice a year now. We can’t 
expect to progress at that rate. The 
third priest would be able to reach 
all our missions five times a year. 

It’s a hard road, to bring them 
back, but it’s a road worth taking. 
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EDITORIAL: 


@ a irr to the world of a priest is 
as good a gift to the poor old place 
as any we know of. And to give it 
the thousands of priests who issue 
from the seminaries every year — 
great phalanxes of them from the 
strongholds of the Faith in the West- 
ern world and ever-increasing con- 
tingents from the developing mission 
fields — is to underwrite its future 
welfare effectively. 

God is with the world, has plans 
for it, watches over it, bids it hope. 
He takes the trouble and supplies 
the means to put this picked army 
in the field and to renew it year 
after year. For this is His doing, and 
nobody else’s. Without Him it could 


never be accomplished or even at-- 


tempted. As the priesthood grows, 
the hope of the world grows with it 
—its chance of being brought closer 
to God and being kept there. That 
is the obvious design of the under- 
taking by which men are separated 
from the world, the better to look 
after it. 

Priest-ridden? ‘Too much of a 
good thing? We have heard that 
heaven is angel-ridden but are not 
aware that this condition detracts 








The Only Way 


from the well-being of the locality. 
Too many good priests? Too many 
shepherds for a flock of two billion 
sheep that gets itself into continual 
trouble and hasn’t the faintest abili- 
ty to get itself out? When that hap- 
pens it will be a novel situation. 
Meanwhile, to take away the doctor 
is a very strange way to cure the 
patient. It’s better to multiply the 
men who alone can minister to the 
deepest needs of humanity; nobody 
will ever see a good priest lacking 
work. 


THE YOUNG PRIEST is untested and 
untried in the main, but he is not 
in any wise an unformed one when 
his great day comes. After long 
preparation, his vocation is finally 
sealed and confirmed before the 
altar of God. He does not know 
enough about the world to realize 
how little he is losing. God wants 
generosity from him and one good 
way to begin that response is to 
give something up with gladness, 
whether it exists or not. He knows 
very well that he did not give up 
what was added to him and lavished 
upon him: the treasures of God’s 


This Month’s Cover 


NEARLY everyone who looks at our cover can remember 
back to the time when he enjoyed the pleasure of owning 
a dog. Because of this experience we can share the delight 
of the African boy on our cover. It is through such com- 
mon experiences and emotions that the oneness of 
man is demonstrated, and such universal emotions 
remind us that we are all children of one Father. 
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house, all spread out before his won- 
dering eyes; the inviting heights 
that stretch out before his stum- 
bling but willing feet; the close and 
intimate friendship with God that 
is now his privilege; and the new 
and enlarged heart with which he 
now loves all manner of mankind. 

What will he do? Nobody knows, 
including himself. But everybody 
knows what is in his power to do. 
The whole world has repeatedly 
seen it done and will go on seeing it. 
The great priests — Saints Benedict 
and Charles and Alphonsus, Francis 
Xavier and Peter Claver, Vincent 
de Paul, the Cure of Ars, and hosts 
of like-minded men — started out 
with similar equipment. They not 
only left the face of the earth changed 
in their wake; they continue still to 
mediate blessings upon it. So does 
every good priest in some little 
measure, for the leaven he intro- 
duces by helping men to love God 
and do good is the most powerful 
force ever let loose in the world. 
God with us, God near us, God look- 
ing after us — that’s the priest inso- 
far as his office impinges upon us; 
and that is the reason why we cling 
to him, treasure him. 

The role of the priest is a blessed 
one. There is scarcely a headache 
in it that an opportune plate of eggs 
and bacon won’t ordinarily cure. 
There is actually only one real life- 
time hardship involved in it. No, 
it’s not the loneliness because there 
isn’t any; it is not the want of free- 
dom because there is an ocean of 
freedom. It is the curious difficulty 
of passing one’s life amid the mental 
processes of Alice in Wonderland 
after being shaped according to the 
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hard and precise realities of Aquinas 
and Aristotle. Yet with the grace of 
God, he gets hardened even to that. 

His is a life with both feet planted 
firmly in this world, while head and 
heart remain in the other. That is 
the only way to do this poor place 
any true and permanent good. “‘As 
thou hast sent me into the world, 
so I also have sent them into the 
world.”’ The priesthood is God’s 
means to give the human race a 
chance to save itself. That is still a 
possibility. It can yet be done de- 
spite the eternal bungling of a 
kindergarten world. 


— Bishop James E. Walsh 
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TUCKED away in a quiet spot in the heart of every Maryknoller 
on his ordination day, is a prayer of gratitude to God. He sends 
heavenward a plea that God will biess all those who helped 
him reach the altar. He also asks God to take care of his 
“Thank you” notes to the thousands of Maryknoll friends 
throughout this country of ours, whose prayerful offerings keep 
Maryknoll going. Very much a part of every Maryknoller’s 
day of days is the cross section of American Catholics from 
every walk of life, who make real sacrifices to help Mary- 
knollers go to the world for Christ. 
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Dolias, Texas 











FR. RICHARD AYLWARD 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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FR. JOHN R. KING 
St. Clair Shores, Mich. 




















FR. RICHARD CLIFFORD 
Anaconda, Montana 














FR. JOSEPH LUCKEY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











FR. W. ROBERT GOLISH 
Tujunga, Calif. 











FR. FRANCIS REBOL 
Cleveland, Ohio 











FR. F, J. HEGARTY 
East Orange, N. J. 
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FR, JOHN E. GEITNER 
New York, N.Y. 











FR. J. D. McGINNIS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








FR. T. M. KUECHMANN 
Manitowoc, Wisc. 











FR. LEONARD McCABE 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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FR. THOMAS TAKAHASHI 
Los Angeles, Colif. 





FR. B. J. GALVIN 
Lawrence, Mass. 





FR. JAMES COLLIGNON 
St. Cloud, Minn. 





FR. PETER HALLIGAN 
Teoneck, N. J. 














FR. MICHAEL ZUNNO 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FR. WALTER JOHNSON 
Cicero, Ill. 











FR. JOHN MANNING 
Charlestown, Mass. 











FR. JAMES MUNDELL 
Washington, D.C. 











FR. EUGENE THEISEN 
W adeno, Minn. 











FR, RICHARD C, FRANK 
Remsen, lowa 














FR. T. J. McCARTHY 
Freeport, N. Y. 











FR. JAMES W. LEHR 
Elmhurst, L.1.,.N. Y. 








FR..W. J. MCNAUGHTON 
Lowrence, Mass. 














FR. E. M. BASKERVILLE 
Joliet, tll. 


For background 


on these priests 


see the article 





on the next page. 
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@ JUNE MEANS time for ordinations 
at Maryknoll, and once again, we 
are preparing to send out as mis- 
sioners a class that is truly rep- 
resentative of the national char- 
acter of the Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of America. This year 
twenty-six young men are being 
ordained. They come from fourteen 
States, located in all parts of our 
country: California, Illinois, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
the District of Columbia. 

One of our new priests came to 
this country with his family from 
Yugoslavia. He is Father Francis 
Rebol, who arrived in America in 
1939, and spent his first two years 
here learning English. Now he is 
preparing to leave his adopted land. 

As a whole, this year’s class comes 
from large families. Father Richard 
A. Aylward leads with eleven broth- 
ers and sisters, but several other 
new priests are close behind. 

Among the colleges that have 
alumni in this year’s group of new 
missioners are Seton Hall, Loras, 
Georgetown, St. Louis U., and 
Fordham. 


Four of the priests saw service 
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in World War II. Father Denis E. 
O’Brien went through the costly and 
historic battles of Cape Gloucester, 
New Britain, Peleliu, and Oki- 
nawa. He was a sergeant with the 
First Marine Division. 

Father Edward M. Baskerville 
was a medical doctor with a prac- 
tice in Illinois before coming to 
Maryknoll. During the war he was 
a flight surgeon with the Air Force, 
and his group participated in six 
major campaigns, He retired from 
service with the rank of major. 

This year marks another “‘first” 
— the first time a New York City 
policeman was ordained at Mary- 
knoll. The former patrolman is 
Father Peter J. Halligan. During 
the war he saw service in Guam and 
Japan, as an ensign in the Navy. 

In a few short weeks, our newly 
ordained priests will be leaving 
America for lifetime posts in the 
Orient, Latin America, and Africa. 
They go as your representatives, as 
your missioners. They go to bring 
the peace of Christ to a war-weary 
world. They go because they be- 
lieve that Christ’s command to 
“Go... teach” was meant for them 
personally. We pray that our read- 
ers will help them reach their goals 
by using the coupon opposite. 
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THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York 


l enclose $......to help pay the passage of one Mary- 
knoll missioner to his field of work. | wish him success! 
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Passing in review are the Scouts from our school for Japanese in Los Angeles. 
(Right) Kindergarteners in Chicago get diplomas from Msgr. Raymond O’Brien. 


ORIENT. 


Maryknoll’s Oriental work 


in some of our big cities 


@ Quite A FEW thousand American 
citizens of Oriental ancestry have 
been entrusted to the spiritual care 
of the Maryknoll Fathers. 

On Father James Smith, as pastor 
of the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion in New York City, has devolved 
the opportunity of taking the Faith 
to the 10,000 Chinese in the parish. 
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U.S.A. 


“We have seen many walls, erected 
by prejudice, fall during the last 
two years before our sincere efforts 
to help the Chinese,” says Father 
Smith, a veteran of many years in 
China. “This is the seeding time. 
God alone can give the increase.” 

Not long ago, an old China hand 
dropped into the Chinese mission 
in Chicago. He said that the place 
captured some of the atmosphere of 
lovely old Peking. In this environ- 
ment, Father Michael McKeirnan, 
also a veteran China missioner, is 
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Sister M. Rose directs choir practice at the Transfiguration parish in New 


York City. 


striving to integrate the Chinese 
into the American way of life. The 
mission operates a thriving paro- 
chial school. Through activities for 
every age group it is the aim of 
Father McKeirnan to give the Chi- 
nese an opportunity to learn the 
best that the Western Christian her- 
itage has to offer, while at the same 
time, sympathizing with them in 
their efforts to preserve all that is 
fine in their Chinese culture. 

In Seattle, Father George Hag- 
gerty, a veteran of twelve years in 
Manchuria, is pastor of a parish for 
Japanese. Included in parish activi- 
ties is a kindergarten where white 
and Negro, Filipino and Japanese, 
Catholic, Protestant, and Buddhist 
chiidren study and play together. 
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(Right) This Seattle youngster is sitting on top of the world. 


A member of this parish won the 
Catholic Mother of the Year award. 

Maryknoll’s parish for the Japa- 
nese in Los Angeles is located in an 
industrial section. Father Hugh 
Lavery reports that many converts 
are being made among these peo- 
ple. Apparently this is a direct re- 
sult of the way Maryknollers stood 
by the Japanese when they were 
relocated during the early days of 
World War ITI. 

A by-product of this parish is a 
group of Maryknoll vocations. 
Father James Tokuhisa is now a 
missioner in Japan. Thomas Taka- 
hashi, who also comes from this 
parish, is in this year’s ordination 
class. Two young men from the par- 
ish are in Theology at Maryknoll. 
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Smile Language. Newly arrived, 
Father Robert J. Hughes, Maryknoll 
Missioner from Brooklyn, went on a 
three-day camping trip to Lake Biwa 
with fifteen high- 
school boys from 
the Hikone parish. 
The teen-agers had 
a grand time, swim- 
ming, fishing, play- 
ing games, and eat- 
ing. Father Hughes 
returned to Hikone 
with a burning 
desire to master 
Japanese — after 
three days of nodding agreement to 
everything asked with a smile, and 
shaking his head negatively at every 
frowning request. 





FR. HUGHES 


Wonder. “It’s a banner day whén 
the mission boxes sent from Mary- 
knoll clear customs,” writes Father 
’ James M. O’Brien, 
Maryknoll Missioner 
from Cambridge, 
Mass., now in Puno, 
Peru. “The ship- 
# ment this year,” 
_ adds FatherO"Brien, 
“included among 
other good things 
a box of used cloth- 
ing to be distrib- 
uted among the poor 
in Puno. A missioner never stops 
wondering at the generosity of the 
good people in the United States 
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FR, O'BRIEN 


who send such welcome gifts. They 
have never met the poor folks they 
help and probably will never see 
them in this life. Still, they con- 
tinue to help those-less fortunate 
than themselves. The missioner’s 
prayer is a fervent and heartfelt: 


‘God bless them’.”’ 


Lady Jane. ‘‘Before I came to Chile,” 
writes Father James F. McNiff, 
“‘osier was just a word I had a tough 
time figuring out while working a 
crossword puzzle on a lazy Sunday 
afternoon in Peabody, Mass. But 
osier willow twigs are much in de- 
mand in Molina, ges ‘ 
where wine is the 
chief industry. The ¥ 
demijohn, also 4 
called Lady Jane, © 
is an article of prime 
necessity for trans- 
porting wine in 
small quantities. A @ 
Lady Jane isa large, 
narrow-necked jug, 
enclosed in wicker- 
work. The students in our agricul- 
tural school make and sell many a 
wickerwork cover for not a few 
Lady Janes.” 


FR. McNIFF 


Grease Monkeys. “The nearest 
garage doesn’t exist when an out- 
board motor acts up in the Pando 
region of Bolivia,” says Father 
Michael J. Ruck, Maryknoll Mis- 
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sioner from San Francisco, Calif. 
“On my last trip up the Beni River, 
the motor was not cooking with gas 
but with too much oil. It took us 
all day to get to a place reached 
ordinarily in three ee 
hours. Fortunately 
BishopTom Danehy, 
an old hand at this 
river travel, was 
along. He proved to 
be a most useful 
crew member. At 
Ethea, Father 
McGowan not only 
welcomed us but 
also gave us the 
benefit of his expert advice, in over- 
hauling the motor. I gave it a trial 
run and it purred like a kitty.” 


FR. RUCK 


One-Way Clock. There is no time 
clock at the mission in Nyegina, 
Africa; but the workmen have a 
way of telling time that works out 
surprisingly well, especially at quit- 
ting time. “‘How do you know that 
it’s 5 o’clock?”’ asked Brother Da- 
mien Walsh, Maryknoller from 
Wheeling, W. Va. “I see that you’re 
putting your tools away just at the 
right time, and yet you don’t own 
a watch. Besides, some of you came 
to work twenty minutes late this 








morning.’ Joseph, the spokesman, 
grinned as he pointed to the sun 
and replied: “Look! the sun is near 
the horizon of the lake.” As they 
walked away, Brother Damien 
heard Paulino remark, “Brother 
knows us.”’ In unison came®a chorus 
of “Kweli (Truly)!”’ All the work- 
ers came on time next morning. 


Stop Thief. “Betty is the puppy we 
have been training in the gentle 
art of being watchdog at the mission 
here in Pusan,” says Father Joseph 
W. Connors, Maryknoll Missioner 
from Pittsfield, Mass. ‘“‘But the shoe 
was on the other foot the morning 
Betty disappeared during Mass. We 
suspected that some guess ™ 
heartless wretch @ 
had stolen the pup- 
py while all the 
household were at 
Mass. Everybody 
in the congregation 
joined the hunt. 
I was ready to call 
the police when I 
heard a shout in the 
kitchen. A Korean 
lad had discovered Betty, lying 
under the stove. Maybe she was 
hiding because she didn’t want to 
be tied bi for the day.” 
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Jose— 
First Hope 
of Montero 


BY HUGH F. BYRNE 


@ josE suarez will never forget 
February 4th of this year. It was on 
that day that he stepped into a 
plane for the first time, to fly to 
Cochabamba. There he was to be- 
gin the life of a seminarian. 

Twelve years he would have to 
think and work and prepare for the 
day when God would make him a 
priest, another Christ. There were 
tears in his eyes and a lump in his 
throat as he waved good-by to his 
mother and father, preparing to fly 
off into an entirely different world. 
Only those who know Bolivia, know 
the difference between Montero and 
Cochabamba. 

Young José has the first vocation 
to the religious life that we know of 
in Montero. We can’t lay claim to 
having been the direct cause of his 
desire to be a priest. Of course we 
have often preached to the people 
about the need for priests. We have 
tried to instill in their hearts how 
noble a thing it is to be a priest of 
God. 
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Under God we were only second- 
ary instruments; the main cause for 
José’s vocation is the simple and 
solid faith of his wonderful parents. 
Every vocation has its beginnings in 
the family circle. 

For a number of years, Montero 
had been without a resident priest, 
and as a result when we arrived 
two and a half years ago, many 
couples had never gotten around to 
being married in church. But José’s 
parents had taken the trouble, dur- 
ing the visit ofa priest, to pronounce 
their marriage vows before the altar 
of God. 

As yet, not all our people assist 
at Mass every Sunday and fulfill 
their Easter duty. But every Sunday 
since we arrived José’s parents have 
been present at Mass, rain or shine, 
and always on time. 

The proof supreme of the good 
reputation of his father is that be- 
fore our arrival he was the one who 
was invited to recite the novena 
prayers at every village funeral. 
The father is a poor man, but he 
insists on paying back something of 
what we spent on his son by taking 
only half of his salary for the work 
he is doing for the parish. (We out- 
fitted his boy from head to foot and 
made sure that he would not find it 
impossible to test his vocation be- 
cause of financial difficulties.) 

Next year there will be another 
lad from Montero in the seminary; 
and in two years, two more. We 
hope to live to see the ordination of 
the first priest from Montero; and 
the day we can hand over the books 
of this parish to a Bolivian priest. 
Perhaps he’ll be José. 
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9 ways you can help the 
Maryknoll Seminary buildachapel 


I Sack of cement . . .$ 1.10 6 Length of 2-inch pipe 9.50 

2 Keg ofnails .... 11.00 7 Truckloadofsand. . 10.50 

3 Coil of electric wire . 19.50 8 Hardwareforonedoor 10.00 

4 Can of putty .... -80 9 Canofpaint.... 4.45 
° 5 Boards, thousand feet . . . 220.00 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York 


Dear Fathers: 
UENCIODD Bo is'sio sib os Ketenes to be used for number...........- above 


in building your Maryknoll Seminary Chapel. | will send $............ each 
month for your Chapel Fund. Please send me a monthly reminder. 
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New Leaders in the Andes 


Thousands of miles apart, two lakes seem the same. 


BY FRANCIS P. MILROY 


@ LOooKinc out from the study hall 
of the minor seminary in Puno, over 
the broad expanse of ever-blue Lake 
Titicaca, rests the tired eyes of the 
seminarian as he glances up from 
his studies. The proximity of the 
lake and these young men prepar- 


Scranton’s Fr. Cunningham solves a student’s problem 


ing for the priesthood recalls an- 
other world-famous lake and an- 
other group of men preparing for 
the priesthood: Galilee and the 
Apostles. 

Lake Titicaca is as large as the 
whole of Palestine — both occupy 
about 10,000 square 
miles. But the part of 
Titicaca that touches 
Puno and its environs 
forms a little lake in 
itself, which is just 
about the area of the 
Lake of Galilee. 

I remember hearing 
a sermon a few years 
ago, about the part of 
the gospel that men- 
tions Our Lord’s cross- 
ing from Capharnaum 
by boat to Bethsaida 
on the opposite shore 
of Lake Galilee. The 
preacher pointed to 
Puno and then to Cap- 
achica across the way, 
and showed how the 
people had walked 
along the lakeshore, to 
arrive at the point 
where Jesus came 
ashore. 
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The mountains rising all around 
Lake Titicaca, the simple fisher folk 
who make their living on the lake, 
the hard-working Indian farmers 
who till and cultivate the slopes in a 
neat patchwork of planted fields, 
the lambs grazing on the foothills — 
all take one back to Bible times. 
Many gospel passages have new 
meanings when considered in these 
simple and rustic surroundings. 

I like to think of the Apostles 
taking their seminary course as they 
accompanied Jesus on His journeys 
through just such country as this. 
And I picture our Puno seminarians 
as other apostles in another age, 
preparing to take the teachings of 
Our Lord to the million souls in the 
Department of Puno. I pray that 
Our Lord will keep alight in their 
young hearts the desire to serve Him 
— the longing to one day bring the 
Mass and the sacraments and all the 
consoling doctrines of the Church 
to their fellow Punenians, who are 
without priests at the present time. 

When Maryknollers first came to 
Puno, some ten years ago, the Bish- 
op asked them to take charge of the 
minor seminary, and to supervise 
the high school at which the semi- 
narians attend most of their classes. 

Almost every Maryknoller at 
some time or other has pictured his 
apostolate as one spent among a 
people who have never heard of the 
Redeemer, among those who sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death. 
He has imagined himself as a simple 
missioner in some far-off land, 
bringing Christ into the lives of the 
people he has adopted. But Mary- 
knollers also hope that one day they 
will be followed by native priests, 
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‘well prepared to take over their 


work and leave them to go on to 
pioneer in an ever-widening circle, 
spreading the Church throughout 
the world. 

Maryknollers consider the forma- 
tion of a native clergy as one of the 
primary purposes of our Society. 
And where no one else is available 
to do this work, a certain number 
of Maryknollers must be diverted 
from field work among non-Chris- 
tians to the work of lending a help- 
ing hand in the vast areas of South 
America that are without priests. 
So it was without reluctance that 
Maryknollers took over the dijrec- 
tion of the minor seminary of Puno 
in those early days. 

God has blessed the work. The 
location of the seminary has been 
moved from San Ambrosio College 
to its present position near the lake, 
and the building is adequate to take 
care of some thirty seminarians. 
This year we have twenty-six candi- 
dates. It is a hard grind for these 
boys, the majority of whom come 
from small, outlying villages. They 
have to buckle down to the twelve 
or thirteen subjects that they are 
held accountable for; learn the 
duties of a seminarian; pray, and 
welcome the few hours of recreation 
that can be fitted into their heavy 
schedule. But they are a sturdy lot, 
these Puno boys. Their natural vir- 
tues are much like those of the 
Twelve Apostles whom Our Lord 
chose to be his first priests. 

Up to the present, seminarians 
who have finished the minor semi- 
nary course have been sent to the 
major seminary in Arequipa. We 


would have preferred to keep them 
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under our care and. direction and 
training during these important 
years. But Puno, like most of the 
dioceses in South America, does not 
have its own major seminary. How- 
ever, thanks to our summer camp 
on the coast, we 
can continue 
contact with all 
our seminarians 
during the vaca- 
tion months. 
The seminari- 
ans love camp- 
ing outand they 
receive valuable training in leader- 
ship, because they act as counselors 
for the campers who are poor boys 
from Puno’s slums. 

This year a long-hoped-for plan 
is beginning to take shape in this 
most important part of Maryknoll’s 
overall plan for South America: the 
establishment of a major seminary, 
under the direction of Maryknollers. 
It will serve as a regional seminary 
for the several countries in which 
Maryknoll Missioners are working. 
The cornerstone of this major semi- 
nary has been laid in Cuzco, the 
heart of the ancient and fabulous 
Inca Empire. 

This project has been placed 
under the patronage of our Blessed 
Mother; it will be called, ““Our Lady 
of Fatima Seminary.” The finished 
building, which will be constructed 
in stages as finances permit, will 
accommodate some two hundred 
seminarians. If the enrollment can 
be brought up to capacity, there 
will eventually be almost enough 
native priests to take care of the 
millions of souls now the responsi- 
bility of Maryknollers. God is sure 
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SURELY 


God, who inspires young Americans 
to consecrate their lives to work 
‘in the mission fields, will inspire 
others, to provide the wherewithal 
to insure their training. Ht costs 
$500 yearly to train a Maryknoller, 





to give the vocations to meet these 
urgent and pressing needs. 

We turn to our fellow Catholics 
in the United States for prayers and 
help in this imperative work of 
preparing a native clergy that will 
some day take 
over the direc- 
tion of souls in 
these areas. You 
who are assured 
of having a 
priest at hand 
to baptize your 
children, to pre- 
pare them for First Communion, 
and instruct them in the ways of 
God; you who have the solace of the 
Father’s hand raised in absolution, 
and the comfort of his words in time 
of trouble. You who know that on 
your deathbed you will have but to 
send a short distance for a priest to 
prepare your soul to meet God and 
enter into the happiness of eternity: 
In your charity and sympathy, and 
with your great appreciation of 
these wonderful blessings of God 
that come to you through your 
priests, do not forget to ask God to 
send an ever-increasing number of 
young men to enter the seminary 
that He is preparing in Cuzco. 

Yes, it is easy to picture Jesus 
Christ standing today on the shores 
of beautiful Lake Titicaca. He di- 
rects His gaze over the whole of the 
vast expanse of the altiplano with 
its millions of souls, the majority of 
whom are without priests. We can 
almost hear Him saying once again: 
“The harvest indeed is great, but 
the laborers are few. Pray therefore 
the Lord of the harvest that he send 
forth laborers into his harvest.” 
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Another Thrilling 







d Ad ! 
venture Tale 

of “ 

: Here's another action packed novel by Father 
= Nevins. High in the Peruvian Andes, the Indian | 
n boy, Pancho, and his white friend, Carlos, 






search for a lost Spanish treasure. Pursued by 






the evil Hawk Nose, the boys’ adventures | 






take them to Lake Titicaca, Puno, Cuzco and 
Machu Picchu. The struggle which nearly costs t 






\ their lives teaches them several valuable lessons. 


The Adventures of Pancho of Peru 
by Albert J. Nevins . . $2.75 
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Ask for our catalogue UNTO EVERY CREATURE 


Lovers of poetry will find in this little volume 
choice thoughts inscribed in verse by Father 
Mark Churchill during his. years of aposto- 


lafe in South China. 
FOR GIFTS AND PRIZES) Cie oD paver 60c 


LETTER PAPER 
24 decorated and 24 second sheets with 24 Jog mmm me mee me we ee ee ee a 


envelopes. Choice of 2 boxes. $1.00 a box | Maryknoll Bookshelf 
Andean Box—featuring Indy Ann, a little minx | ORDER FORM Marykneoll P.O; N.Y. 
from below the Border. 








El Rancho Box—amusing sketches of Fernando, Please send 














iS the Pando’s Huck Finn. | 6-3 
S CORRESPONDENCE NOTES | 
L~ A new box of 24 religious note cards for | 
c Thank You's and other short messages, made | | 
h 4 with beauty and simplicity. $1.00 a box | | | 

| 
of CATHOLIC ALL OCCASION CARDS 
n Fourteen designs, tastefully produced in rich | | 
: colors. $1.00 a box 
it EVERYDAY GIFT WRAPS | Nome 
"7 Gift wraps for all year to make your gifts | | speet 
4 look more attractive. $1.25 a box 

| City. Zone State. 














[_] Please send free catalogue. 














color. This couple hen come to Father Wille to te “sarried. 


Africans like 


LONG WAY From MONTEREY 


@it wasn’t too long ago that 
Father Arthur Wille used to look 
out over California’s beautiful 
Monterey Bay and dream of mis- 
sion work in China. Missions were 
second nature to one coming from 
his part of the country where such 
names as Santa Cruz (Holy Cross) 
and Santa Clara (Saint Clare) were 
eternal reminders of the first group 
of white men to enter California— 


not in search of gold, but in‘search 
of souls. Now Father Wille is about 
as far away as one can get from 
California or China. He is begin- 
ning work in his mission field in 
Tanganyika, Africa. How well he 
has adapted himself is shown in the 
pictures on these pages. But even 
so, sometimes at night he looks out 
over Lake Victoria and thinks of 
Monterey Bay, half a world away. 


AN AFRICAN PHOTO STORY 
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Africans like color. This couple has come to Father Wille to be married. 
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LONG WAY FRoM MONTEREY 


@ir wasn’t too long ago that 
Father Arthur Wille used to look 
out over California’s beautiful 
Monterey Bay and dream of mis- 
sion work in China. Missions were 
second nature to one coming from 
his part of the country where such 
names as Santa Cruz (Holy Cross) 
and Santa Clara (Saint Clare) were 
eternal reminders of the first group 
of white men to enter California— 
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not in search of gold, but in‘search 
of souls. Now Father Wille is about 
as far away as one can get from 
California or China. He is begin- 
ning work in his mission field in 
Tanganyika, Africa. How well he 
has adapted himself is shown in the 
pictures on these pages. But even 
so, sometimes at night he looks out 
over Lake Victoria and thinks of 
Monterey Bay, half a world away. 





Father Wille has a ready smile and the people love him for it. The Afri- 
can likes to laugh, so Father Wille has enough stories to keep all happy. 
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The village matriarchs hold court in the sun. And of course whenever the Padri 
comes along he must stop and chat with the ‘‘pillars’ of the Church. 
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Father's interest in the people is sincere, and they soon know it. He is ex- 


ceedingly popular with youngsters (right) and always has a crowd in tow. 





The End 






Sometimes a mountain of success 


brings valleys of disappointments. 


Frontier Padre 








BY LOUIS H. HATER 


@ my HoRSE showed new spirit as he 
trotted over the cobbled streets of 
Jacaltenango, Guatemala. I could 
tell by the set of his ears that he 
sensed that the long trip was nearly 
over. 

I pricked up my ears, too, when 
I heard a voice come out of no- 
where. “What’s that?” I asked an 
Indian boy. 

“It’s movie night. Padre Paul is 
announcing over the loudspeaker 
what will be shown tonight.” 

As I continued down the cobbled 
street, the Indians gave me pleasant 
greetings. I rode past the public 
fountain where the women were 
washing clothes. Every day seems 
to be wash day here in the moun- 
tains of Guatemala. The husbands 
are probably at home in bed, wait- 
ing for their one change of clothes 
to be ready. 

Father Paul Sommer met me at 
the church and lost no time in 
showing me around. I saw the room 
that was to be used for the theater 
that night. It was too small but it 
would have to do. Next he showed 
me his movie machine. 

*T don’t know a thing about ma- 





chinery,” he said. “So thanks be 
to God, this movie machine has not 
needed repairs for the two years I 
have used it.” 

When he pointed to the 1,000- 
watt generator that supplies elec- 
tricity for the mission plant, I asked, 
“How did you ever get a piece of 
apparatus that size over the moun- 
tains?” 

I knew that the streets of Jacalte- 
nango were famous for never having 
had a wheel roll on them. “It came 
here piece by piece on the backs of 
Indians,” was the reply. 

“The Christians put a new roof 
on the church while I was in the 
States on my furlough,”’ he said as 
we inspected the church. “I’m a bit 
worried about that roof: it’s too 
heavy for the walls and they are 
beginning to bulge. I'll have to put 
up cement buttresses to take the 
place of the bulging, adobe walls.” 

He showed me the new altar. It 
is of cement and black marble chips. 
The style is after a liturgical pattern 
he had seen in a famous magazine. 
Four round, cement columns sup- 
port the altar. 

“This man is so progressive,” J 























thought. “Lighting, microphone, 
new altar, new roof. The sacristy 
has a new vestment case, new vest- 
ments, new cassocks for the altar 
boys. What will he think of next?” 
The Catholics back in the States 
are surely good to Padre Paul. 

We sat down for supper. ““You’re 
working too hard,” I told him. 

“Your meals do not have suffi- 
cient variety,” I added, as I learned 
of the continuous fare of tortillas 
and black beans. 

*‘Not always,” said Father Paul. 
‘“‘The principal crop grown in the 
neighborhood is corn. By carrier 
we import beets, carrots, and many 
other vegetables for sale in the 
market at Huehuetenango. Deliv- 
eries are made every two or three 
days. Today we happen to be out 
of them. Ordinarily, the parcel- 
post system of the Indians is hard 
to beat.” 

Father Paul Sommer has done 
wonders for these people, especially 
in a social way. Idleness is unknown 
in Jacaltenango. I saw in his office 
a diagram that shows every home 
in the village. He has a personal 
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knowledge of the problems of every 
family in Jacaltenango. 

The Mam Indians who make up 
Father Sommer’s parish are simple 
country folk. They lack any exten- 
sive formal education. But they are 
very evidently a superior strain, 
with excellent dispositions, deep in- 
sight, and a mental acumen that 
we are accustomed to associate with 
university graduates. One gets the 
feeling that they are people who 
come naturally upon an apprecia- 
tion of God and His handiwork. 
Their religion is not a matter of 
routine; to worship the Creator is 
for them an integral part of life. 

Success has heaped mountains of 
disappointmentson FatherSommer. 
For many years he was the only 
priest in Jacaltenango parish, which 
has a population of 40,000. From a 
score of villages in the surrounding 
valley, came calls upon the Padre 
that were so numerous that to meet 
them all was physically impossible. 

From his office I looked into the 
distance and saw the Mexican bor- 
der, twenty miles away; that’s the 
end of his parish. 


BY PAULI 































































ites Commencement 


eee Some parents 
proudly watch Betty 
grasp a diploma. 


. ae Others see son 
or daughter married in 
June. 


- ae A salute to our 
Maryknoll mothers and 
fathers! Firm in the Faith, 
they smile as their flesh 
and blood set out for 
far-off places to work 
for God’s poorest and 
humblest. 


ae They find, as all 
generous people do, that 
it is the commencement 
of a fuller, richer life, re- 
warded by the Giver of 
Gifts Himself! 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Here is $_===s—sthaat I, too, may have a share in your work for 
the poorest and humblest in far-off lands. 
Name 


co, ee 


As long as | can | shall send $__ 


a month, to help support a 
Maryknoll Sister. | understand that this can be discontinued at any time. 
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@ THESPANISH by-passed Mindanao. 
Civilization took a wide detour 
around the big island which lies 
like an outsize period at the end 
of the Philippines’ exclamation 
mark in the Pacific. 

Mindanao is bigger than Ireland. 
That makes it, down in our watery 
part of the world, quite a sizable 
piece of land. 

The Spanish had good reason to 
tip-toe around Mindanao. A warm 
welcome of spears, arrows, and na- 
tive ingenuity awaited them from 
behind every coconut tree and nipa 
hut. The people were Mohamme- 
dan: that is why the Spanish called 
them Moros. And any good Moro 
had no use for a Christian except 
as the basic material in a recipe for 
heaven. Any Mohammedan who 
killed a Christian might rest on his 
spiritual oars for his remaining days. 

Even the American Army found 
the Moro a handful. They stub- 
bornly resisted conquest or coloniza- 
tion. They like to hack through 
their own jungle and through any 
enemies who may be in it. But the 
Faith of Christ has penetrated, 
brought by heroic Jesuit and Colum- 
ban Fathers in the last 30 years. 

We Maryknoll Sisters made a 
landing last year. The beachhead 
is at Jimenez, not far from Ozamis. 

We work under the Bishop of a 
new diocese; he was consecrated a 
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BY SISTER MAURA SHAUN 





AT J IMENEZ | 

























day before we landed. We are the 
first American Sisters here. 

We four are in charge of goo stu- 
dents, ranging from pre-kinder- 
garten through college. Of course, 
we cannot handle such a mob by 
ourselves. Native teachers carry 
most of the teaching schedule. We 
supervise them and get to know the 
pupils and parents. 

There are plenty of children. 
Fainilies run like steps of stairs 
through the school. 


‘*Howdy!” says the African chief to Sis- 
ter Joan Michel Kirschof Wheeling, W.Va. 
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Sister Marcella found a pair of 
new sneaks left in her office every 
day. They disappeared in the after- 
noons. One day she met the owner, 
coming to collect them. They were 
his first and only pieces of foot- 
wear and he wasn’t taking any 
chances on getting them worn out. 
““Mama told me to wear them to 
school, but she didn’t say in school,” 
he explained. 

We used to have a lot of trouble 
with water, but now we have a 
small hand pump—the kind your 
grandfather used to have in the 
kitchen. 

How would you like to have to 
tell one of the men teachers that he 
needed a shave? It was my job to 


do so, because I’m in charge of the 
teachers. I did it, but I almost swal- 
lowed my tonsils in the bargain. 
Thank God, he obeyed very nicely. 

Poultry raising is part of the cur- 
riculum. The pastor keeps an incu- 
bator in his office and checks the 
temperature every day. We 
hatched 200 baby chicks the other 
day. The faculty and all the pupils 
joined in the celebration. 

When somebody is dying, we go 
to the house and later to the funeral. 
When a parishioner is sick, some- 
one comes and tells us. 

A marvelous mission! Let’s hope 
that, with the prayers of the folks 
back home, we may help to make it 
a Catholic island. 


Maryknoll Sisters in Pusan, Korea, care for about two thousand refugees daily. 





Take a Look 
at Uhile 


Big opportunities lie 


at the foot of the Andes. 
BY ARTHUR F. ALLIE 


@cHILE 1s about as long as the 
United States is wide. The country, 
roughly speaking, can be divided 
into thirds. The northern third is 
the barren desert land of copper 
and nitrate. The central third is 
the rich farm country. And the 
southern third is the famous lake 
region — a mecca for tourists. 

Maryknoll is working in the cen- 
tral section with missions scattered 
over five hundred miles. We came 
to Chile during World War II, in 
order to assume responsibility for 
poor parishes without priests. A 
quick trip around our Chilean mis- 
sions will give an idea of what has 
been accomplished since then. 

Maryknoll’s newest undertaking 
is in the grape-growing area of 
Panquehue, a hundred miles north 
of Santiago. There Fathers Stephen 
Foody and Bernard O’Brien are 
responsible for about five thousand 
people who, because they lacked 
priests, must be awakened from 
their lax spiritual life. 
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Father Foody is working with the 
vineyard owners, on a plan that 
will apply the social principles of 
the Encyclicals to the working con- 
ditions of their ee This vasa 
is extensive in RES poss 
scope: it covers 
wages, working | 
conditions, ade- © %& 
quate housing “%& 
for the workers, |= = 
and a more ™ a 
comprehensive auttical service. The 
heartfelt co-operation offered the 
Fathers by local authorities prom- 
ises an encouraging future for this 
parish. 

Maryknoll is represented in San- 
tiago, the capital of Chile, by 
Fathers Richard Smith and Thomas 
Golden, who have their work cut 
out for them in the Buzeta section. 
It is a slum area; a collection of 
dismal hovels, mud, and misery. 
There live the downtrodden, the 
semi-starved, the illiterate, the de- 
feated. There lives an element that 
is a result of modern society’s neg- 
lect of, or inability to cope with, 
the major problem of preserving 
the dignity of the working man. 

Attendance at Sunday Mass has 
grown to the point where there must 
be four Masses to handle the crowds; 
one used to be more than sufficient. 
Parish activities have been extended 
to include a sports club for the 
young; a mothers’ club whose mem- 
bers make over old garments donat- 
ed by Maryknoll friends; a Catholic 
Action group of young women office 
workers who help to feed an average 
of forty destitute families weekly. 

Five doctors and two dentists 
staff the two policlinics sponsored 
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by the parish. A parochial school 
with a capacity of 500 pupils will 
be finished this year. It will be 
under the administration of Mary- 


‘knoll a, This will be a major 


step in conquer- 
ing illiteracy 
and raising the 
moral tone of 
the parish. 
Farther south 
is the agricul- 
tural school that Maryknollers con- 
duct in Molina. Fathers James 
McNiff, William Coleman, Walter 
Sandman, and Brother Bonaven- 
ture are busy helping the pupils 
achieve the end for which the school 
was founded: a practical education 
in agriculture, carpentry, and me- 
chanics for boys who otherwise 
would follow in their fathers’ foot- 
steps as farm hands, earning only a 
pittance. The students are given a 
Catholic education and discipline 
that will be invaluable in helping 
them to combat inroads of com- 
munism among the ranks of the 
underpaid farm workers of Chile. 
Two Maryknollers are carrying 
on an interesting experiment in 
juvenile rejuvenation at the Insti- 
tute Leo XIII, in Talca. Father 
James V. Manning and Father 
Thomas Wynne open their hearts 
to homeless boys from six to sixteen. 
Youths from broken homes, or- 
phans, and boys who have run afoul 
of the law, find a home in Talca’s 
Boystown. Hungry and starved for 
affection, these lads respond quickly. 
The Institute also serves as a cen- 
ter for workers. There are weekly 
classes, dances, and movies for the 
adults. The Institute strives to be a 
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medium for demonstrating the so- 
cial principles of the Church. 

Also in the city of Talca, is the 
parish of Our Lady of Fatima. 
Fathers Jerome Garvey and Wil- 
liam McDonald give spiritual care 
to more than five thousand souls in 
a laborers’ district. The parochial 
school has an enrollment of 250. 
The poorer pupils are given free 
lunches and medical attention. 

One of the oldest parishes in 
Chile is that of Curepto. Father 
Joseph Cappel is pastor, assisted by 
Father John Moriarty. They care 
for nine thousand people, in a region 
that is devoted exclusively to agri- 
culture. The parish has a small but 
growing school. 

The thriving condition of the 
parish of Saint Vincent de Paul in 
Chillan is due to the fine spirit of 
the people and the hard work of 
Fathers Frederick Walker and 
Francis Assenmacher. The parish 
has an active St. Vincent de Paul 
Society that does yeoman work for 
the needy. 

The parochial school is tempo- 
rarily housed in an inadequate and 
ancient adobe structure. Maryknoll 
Sisters teach class, and visit the 
homes of parishioners, directing so- 
cial work for the poor women. 

Father James Sheridan is the 
present pastor of Portezuelo, a par- 
ish almost as large as the State of 
Rhode Island. Thanks to the untir- 
ing efforts of the former pastor, 
Father Vincent Cowan, the parish 
has made remarkable headway in 
providing parochial schools. The 
central parish has one, and _ there 
are five functioning in widely scat- 
tered rural districts belonging to 
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the parish. Father Sheridan works 
like a Trojan to meet all the needs of 
his fourteen thousand parishioners. 

In the city of Temuco, Fathers 
Leo Zemalkowski and Jerome Tret- 
tel are at work. A start has been 
made toward providing this slum 
section of Temuco with a parochial 
school. Two classes for boys are 
being taught. The parish runs a 
baby clinic and a center where 
mothers can learn how to care 
properly for their infants. 

Father Francis Mulligan is pas- 
tor in the railroad town of Renaico. 
He is currently busy trying to find 
an idle bit of real estate, on which 
to build a parochial school. He be- 
lieves it will give scope to the work 
he is doing among his seven thou- 
sand parishioners. 

Father Thomas Plunkett is doing 
wonders in reviving the Catholic 
spirit of the more than three thou- 
sand souls he cares for in Ercilla. 

Father Martin Dunne has 
achieved the reputation of being the 
medicine man in Cholchol. His 
charity is legendary. His parochial 
school has 150 children. 

The tireless efforts of Father 
Thomas McDermott have given the 
parish in Galvarino an entirely new 
plant: church, rectory and school. 

Maryknoll’s over-all aim in Chile 
is to care for parishes that would 
otherwise be abandoned for lack of 
clergy. Our purposes are to develop 
native vocations, to provide Catho- 
lic education and social service for 
the poor. Forty-eight Maryknoll 
priests, Brothers and Sisters are 
helping in the task of opening to the 
people of Chile the inexhaustible 
treasures of their Catholic heritage. 
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More About Poi 

A big aloha to Mr. Silva. No islander 
could better defend poi. If he ever comes 
to Hawaii, we’ll have a luau in his honor 
with pig from the imu, and mountains 
of poi. 

Mrs. HERMAN SCOFIELD 

Honolulu, T. H. 


I don’t agree with the letter that Mr. 
Silva wrote. I was in Hawaii while in 
the service. I tasted poi. I’d sooner eat 
sawdust boiled in gasoline. 

HELEN WELCH 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Starvation 

Our hearts went out to those poor 
little orphan children starving in Korea. 
If people must die of starvation, older 
ones know what it is all about; but when 
it comes to little children, they don’t 
understand. It isa heartbreaking thought 
that God’s little ones are dying of hunger. 
I pray to God that others will send their 
bit and all added together you will be 
able to feed many. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH STONE 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Use of Time 

In your April issue there is an article 
which tells how the world is shrinking 
because of man’s technological advances. 
It was very interesting to see the com- 
parison between the journey St. Francis 
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‘OF THE MONTH 


**] put a piece of my heart in every note 
that I send to my dear Maryknoll.”’ 





Xavier made to India and Japan, and the 
few hours it takes to make the trip today. 
But I wondered as I read the article 
what use we make of all the time saved. 
St. Francis Xavier died a comparatively 
young man. Yet despite all the travel 
restrictions and dangers, picture what 
he did! Why have we no men like him in 
this easy air age? 
THOMAS R. COLLING 

New York City 


The (5) 

We are enclosing $2.00 for the needy 
and sick which kindly accept from our 
missionary club. We have raised this 
amount from our bazaar which we put 
on for the neighborhood children. God 
bless you all, Fathers. 

THE (5) JUVENILE MISSIONARIES 

Judith Nagy, President 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Buster Brown 

I was quite surprised recently when I 
glanced through a copy of your magazine 
which comes to a friend’s home to see a 
young man in several pictures who used 
to live near my family in Philadelphia. 
I refer to Father James Flaherty who is 
now a priest in Bolivia. I knew him back 
in the days of the First World War, when 
his father was the Supreme Grand Knight 
for the Knights of Columbus, and doing 
such wonderful rehabilitation work in 
Europe. I remember your Father Fla- 
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herty as a sturdy, little boy with big, 
brown eyes and a Buster Brown haircut. 
I also believe he had a weakness for my 
mother’s gingerbread. It is wonderful to 
know that like his father he has grown 
up to help those in need. I have been 
away from Philadelphia for many years 
and had quite forgotten the boy in the 
Buster Brown haircut until your maga- 
zine gave the reminder. 
HELEN M. CARROLL 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Suggestion 

The Maryknoll covers are lovely. Why 
doesn’t your Education Department put 
them out in bulletin board size for the 
classroom? I am sure many teachers 
would want to use them. 

SISTER MIRIAM CLAIRE 

Kaneohe, Hawaii 


Three Friends 

There is nothing so common on earth 
than the eager desire and pursuit after 
false objects. Man has three friends and 
too often he does not know their relative 
value until he is called to give an account 
of his conduct. His first friend is wealth 
and possessions, which remain behind 
him and fall into the keeping of others. 
His second friend is relatives who ac- 
company him only as far as the grave, 
and too soon forget him. His third friend 
is charity and good works. This friend 
will plead for him before the throne of 
God, when he is called away from this 
world of disappointments. 

ANN CALLAHAN 

Ardmore, Pa. 


All Written 

I've always wanted to buy something 
for some missionary Sister or priest but 
I never had enough money. Now I can 
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buy a chair. You see, I read that some 
Sisters in Chillan, Chile, haven’t got any 
place to sit down so — here is a check 
for $5. I got the money for getting on 
the honor roll. My daddy (who just re- 
cently joined the Church) gave me a 
dollar for every ‘“‘A” and $1.50 for get- 
ting a “B” in arithmetic (Ugh! Last time 
I got “C”’). Altogether I got six ‘‘A’s” 
and four “‘B’s’”. I don’t have a checking 
account so the check is in my dad’s 
name — BUT IT’S FROM ME! Maybe 
I’ll get a letter from the Sister who gets 
the chair. Like this: 
Dear Patty: 
It sure feels good to sit. down. 
Patty Lou Roy 

St. Clairsville, Ohio 


No Prejudice 

I wish every American could see your 
April issue. One look at the two African 
children in a tub and race prejudice 
would cease to exist. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Hats Off 


Two days ago I was traveling on busi- 
ness when a priest took the train seat 
next to me. We fell into conversation to 
pass the time. I was surprised to flearn 
that he was a Maryknoll Missioner who 
had been put out of China by the Com- 
munists. He told me of his experiences 
in a filthy Red prison and also what the 
Communists had done to the Church 
there. When he finished I remarked that 
he should be glad to be home and out of 
all danger. I was surprised to hear him 
reply in all sincerity, “If I could get back 
into China tomorrow, nothing would 
keep me away.” I take my hat off to you 
missionaries! 


Newark, N. J. 


R. E. MARKI 


FRANCIS J. LEE 
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4 WANT ADS 


Chicken in the Rough tastes better, 
they say, when you eat it with your fin- 
gers. But though God made them, fingers 
do not serve as practical utensils for eat- 
ing food like peas or mush! We are look- 
ing for thirty-two sets of knives, forks, 
and spoons at a dollar a set for Boys- 
town in Talca, Chile. 


A Throne in Heaven? At least we can 
offer you the next best thing. 
No sanctuary is complete with- 
out a bench (liturgists call it a 
sedilia) for the priest and aco- 
lytes at parish High Masses. gas 
$35 will procure this bench for @& 

use near the tabernacle of our \ 
Eucharistic Lord. It would be 

a fitting remembrance for some deceased 
relative or friend. Two are needed: one 
for Puno, Peru; the other for Riberalta, 
Bolivia. 


U 
= 
i 4 
\ 
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Horse Cents. It does not take many of 
the little fellows to make up a dollar. 
But it does take many dollars — one 
hundred of them — to buy a horse. A 
horse is needed by one of our men in 
Guatemala for his mission trips. Your 
gift will help us get one, to get him going. 


Piano Duet. Friends gave us two pianos 
for our Indian schools in Peru and 
Bolivia. We have shipped the pianos and 
now we face the freight bills. Could you 
help us to the tune of $15? 


If You Buy a United States Bond, Series 
“J”, and give it to Maryknoll, you are 
helping two causes with one offering. 
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Fan Mail. Maryknollers in Lipa in the 
Philippines like to receive mail like any- 
one. May we write to them and let them 
know that you have contributed $15 for 
the purchase of an electric fan for either 
their bedroom or their sitting room? 


Historical Note. The first Mass in 
North America is reported to have been 
said on Cozumel Island, now a Maryknoll 
mission off Mexico. The pastor 
requests $50 to purchase black- 
boards, textbooks, notebooks, 
etc., for the island children. 


U 
a 
if Worms. Often in the jungle 
| | worms get into the tummies of 
small children. Recently we 
saw a twelve-year-old who was freed’ of 
25, each a foot long. $25 would provide our 
Riberalta (Bolivia) hospital with medi- 
cine to relieve more children of worms. 


Maryknoll in China still has financial 
burdens: 1) the support of native priests, 
$15 a month; 2) the training of native 
seminarians, $150 a year. On these two 
groups depends the hope of China’s 
Christian future. 


Purple. Three sets of purple vestments 
are requested for Molina, Chile. They 
cost $25 a set. 


P.W.'s, that is, North Korean prisoners 
of war, are being administered to by 
Maryknoll missioners who request gifts 
of $5 for catechisms and religious articles 
for those among these ex-Communists 
who are becoming Catholics. Interested? 


a od 











A Maryknoll Annuity 


.. + Offers Spiritual and Temporal Advantages 


AN ANNUITY is one of the approved methods of protecting savings 
and, at the same time, of assuring a fixed income for life, for yourself or 
for a relative or friend. 

A MARYKNOLL ANNUITY offers additional advantages; it is a 
spiritual investment as well. The annuitant not only helps in the work of 
teaching the religion of Christ in fields afar, but also participates in the 
prayers and works of Maryknollers. 

The details of a MARYKNOLL ANNUITY are contained in a 


descriptive booklet, which we shall be glad to send you on request. 


(] Ishall be interested to receive your FREE annuity booklet, How 
To Keep While Giving. 
[] Please send, also, the FREE booklet, The Making of a Catholic Will. 





People ate Intelesting! 





1. Matthew Kim was a Catholic 
who was forced to fight with 


North Koreans and was captured. 





4. Matthew was forced to choose 
between freedom and his family. 
He chose to return to his home. 


2. In prison he acted as cate- 
chist, and made many converts 
among the Red war prisoners. 


5. With die-hard Communists, 
he was marched into a new and 
more secure prison stockade. 





Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 


3. At this time, the UN separat- 
ed these prisoners who wished 
to return North at war's end. 


6. That night the Reds killed 
Matthew for his faith. His love 
infuriated men afire with hate. 








